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Aristophanes’ The Clouds 


SMYTH’'S GREEK SERIES. Edited by Lewis L. Forman, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 12mo, 352 pages, with Introduction, Notes, and Critical Appendix. 
$1.80. Text edition, $0.48. 


Aw edition of Aristophanes’s comedy which has been prepared 
with an illuminating Introduction and with two sets of notes having 
distinct purposes. The notes on the page with the text aim to 
aid the reader in understanding the play; the second set in the 
Appendix is for the maturer student who is studying the Greek 
language, Greek comedy as a whole, Greek philosophy, and Greek 
history. 

Modern musical notation is employed to explain the ancient Greek 
rhythms, the whole subject being treated very fully. 


The Introduction presents a brief appreciation of the poet, deals 
with his independence of thought and genius, and gives a very vivid 
picture of contemporary Athens. 
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PROPOSED DEFINITION OF THE REQUIRE- 
MENT IN LATIN! 


The Report of the Commission appointed by the 
College Entrance Examination Board to define anew 
the College entrance requirement in Latin indicates a 
thorough and careful review of the entire problem. 
Its recommendations involve drastic, even radical, 
changes. But changes, especially when drastic and 
radical, do not necessarily mean progress. Let us 
examine this Report with some care, and consider 
the changes recommended therein. 

In the first place, I most heartily approve the elimi- 
nation of prescribed readings. These prescriptions, 
with the triennial changes of text-books rendered 
necessary, worked a definite hardship. We are re- 
lieved of a real tyranny here, for the effect of the pre- 
scriptions fell heavily upon Public School Districts, 
never of plethoric purse and ever reluctant to deplete 
the purse at all, often, too, prevented by law from 
making any changes in text-books except at consider- 
able intervals. It fell heavily on pupils of slender 
means, and even on pupils of moderate means. It fell 
heavily on publishers, who were never certain whether 
their costly plates would require alteration or even 
total replacement in the next triennium. In fact, 
it fell heavily on every one concerned, except upon 
wealthy pupils of the great Private Schools. 

I am not in sympathy with such complete emascu- 
lation of the requirements for the second year as the 
Commission proposes. Why this letting-down of the 
bars? Is it to make it ‘easier’ for these young lambs 
of the fold to jump the fence of application into the 
pastures of knowledge? The whole trend of modern 
Elementary and Secondary education (so called) is to 
make things ‘easier’, to obviate all necessity for appli- 
cation, for thought, for the use of memory and reason 
Considering now the details of the recommendations 
for the second year, I ask, Why tolerate ‘made Latin’ at 
all? Did not the Latin authors write well enough? 
Or did they write too well? And then the Fabulae 
Faciles! To propose these nugae as a medium of in- 
struction for pupils above the age of eight or ten years is 
absurd. Pupils who begin Latin as late as those of 
the Public Schools are compelled to begin it can appre- 
Ciate Caesar if Caesar is rightly taught. Though 
they may not develop a vivid interest in the subject- 
matter of anything they may read, they can at least 





<'This paper was read at the Twentieth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, April 30-May 1, 1026. 
At the time arrangements were made to have this paper read at 
that meeting, it was not known, or even supposed, that the College 
trance Examination Board would act as quickly as it did on 
oposed definition of the requirement in Latin for admission 
to College. (see THe CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.193- 104) 
Within a fortnight after the paper was read the Board, for 
better or for worse, adopted, without modification, the proposed 


definition. C.K.>. 


recognize nonsense. Fables are for children, not for 
Secondary School pupils. If it be an educational sin 
to give a boy something too difficult for him, it is an 
educational felony to give him something too easy. 
Even a dog, fed on soft food from puppyhood and 
denied the privilege of bones to gnaw, loses his teeth. 
Setting aside ‘made Latin’ and the Fabulae, I ask 
next, What of some of the Roman authors suggested? 
I mention but one. Did any other Latin writer ever 
sink to the level of the style-less inanity of Eutropius? 

Nowadays, we accuse the rising generation of re- 
luctance, or even of inability, to reason closely and 
accurately, of lack of memory, and of lack of power 
of concentration or continuity of thought. Yet the 
suggestion that we shall use in the second year of work 
in Latin a mélange of writers of various degrees of 
excellence, or of none at all tends to foster the very 
desultoriness which we deplore. Can the Commission, 
by any possibility, have acted on the maxim of the 
modern ‘educationist’—I deny him the name of educa- 
tor—that ‘What is, is wrong’? Under the spell of the 
misguided apostles of novelty, fads and fancies of in- 
calculable power to work harm, ‘plans’, ‘methods’, and 
‘systems’, each tagged with the name of its fatuous 
inventor, are tending to weaken the intellectual stamina 
of the American child, to destroy that power of appli- 
cation and that will to master difficulty which alone 
can produce mental virility. There is a fine old adage, 
Non multa, sed multum. We are changing this to 
Non multum, sed multa, atque illa facillima, The next 
theory we shall be hearing will be that we should 
eliminate instruction in syntax. 


Teachers in the Public Schools see standards cule 
ling annually before the assault of the ‘educationists’ 
who mistake promotion from grade to grade for 
progress. The capable teacher, according to ‘modern’ 
and ‘progressive’ systems of teacher-rating, is not 
the one whose learning and example and character act 
as inspiration to the pupil, not the one who can ‘get 
the subject across’ into the mind and the soul of the 
learner, but the one who ‘promotes’ 90 % of the class. 
The children know this state of things as well as the 
teachers who are victimized by it and the executives 
who are responsible for it. Does this make for honest 
work, concentrated attention, and sound scholarship? 
“If the foundations be destroyed, what can the right- 
eous do?"’ The College Entrance Examination Board, 
the last conservator of standards, ought not to aid 
and abet this evil by substituting for the present 
somewhat solid pill of Latin study-content a sweet- 
ened, flavored, and adulterated tabloid. Why endeav- 


or to produce in boys and in girls who have developed 
a liking—or at least a tolerance—for roast beef, a 
taste for pot pourri, with emphasis on the pourri? 
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The College Entrance Examination Board, too, 
expects some prose composition to be done in the 
second year. On what shall this be based in style and in 
diction? The various books of Latin selections alluded 
to in the footnotes of the Report offer all sorts of 
models. In one of these books are given selections 
from medieval writers embodying every known bar- 
barity of style and syntax. In these selections occur 
sentences in Oratio Obliqua that are introduced by quod 
and have the verb in the indicative. True, a footnote 
tells the unsuspecting innocent that this is not classic 
usage; but will the said unsuspecting innocent, with 
his usual hearty contempt for all notes that are not 
translations, imitate what he sees, or give heed to a 
casual suggestion of the norm? I wonder with just 
what voltage the lightning would strike the candidate if 
such a rendering of Oratio Obliqua should appear in a 
College Entrance Examination Board examination 
book. But if the ‘urge’ for a book of Latin selections 
for the second year be irresistible, why should not 
one be compiled from the works of Caesar himself? 
In such a compilation style and diction would be 
excellent and uniform; and enough excitement can be 
found in Caesar's delightful accounts of the events 
which determined occidental civilization to make of 
such a book a ‘thriller’. 

I heartily concur in the recommendation that the 
reading for the third year shall be prose. But why 
depart from the Ciceronian model? Livy and Pliny 
the Younger are suggested. These are now authors 
for the Freshman year in College. When and why did 
they become suitable reading for the third year of the 
Secondary School work? Why exchange an entire 
year of instruction and experience in a uniform classic 
style of lofty excellence, and in a diction superb and 
pure for a mixture of style and diction which can only 
confuse? The gold standard will be displaced by free 
silver. Of course the Catilina of Sallust may, for its 
hist@cal value, appropriately be read to accompany 
and complement the Catilinarian Orations, but surely 
a sufficiently wide variety of reading may be found 
in the Orations of Cicero to satisfy the most exacting. 
If it be imagined that ‘relief’ is needed from what in 
some quarters may be erroneously considered dull 
and heavy, there are ever available the inimitable 
letters in which Cicero's inmost soul is spread upon 
the open page. 

This third year, moreover, is the year in which 
greatest stress is laid upon prose composition, and the 
most intensive instruction given in it. Now the pupil 
who would write Latin successfully must cultivate a 
pure and unmixed Latin style, not a combination of 
Latin styles. The longer he cultivates that pure and 
unmixed Latin style, the more saturated with it he 
becomes—even in spite of himself—,the more con- 
sistent Latin will he write. The styles of Cicero, Livy, 
and Pliny the Younger have but little in common. 
If Latin prose is to be written with no model of style 
and of diction, then the Readers of the College En- 
trance Examination Board must be instructed to read 
more than ever by common sense and as little as 
possible mechanically, or readers must be employed 


who have themselves no knowledge or sense of style 
and diction. After a few years under the régime of the 
new definition, these will not be difficult to find. A 
recent occurrence is illuminative. A distinguished 
professor in a great University, acting as a Reader 
for the College Entrance Examination Board, ‘flunked’ 
a paper in Latin composition. In accordance with the 
wise rule operative in such cases, the paper was re- 
ferred to another reader. He passedit. At the ensuing 
conference the professor claimed that a certain con- 
struction used in the paper was not Latin at all. The 
other reader claimed that it was, and that he could 
produce a parallel. The assertion was challenged, 
and the parallel was produced. The boy had imitated 
the construction exactly. The professor’s rejoinder 
was, ‘Oh, but that’s Nepos!"’ This is, of course, an 
extreme case. Yet Nepos wrote Latin, of a kind; and the 
Commission’s Report admits him to the charmed 
circle of eligible authors. Yet the above incident 
gives the reaction of a scholarly mind to the Latinity 
of Nepos. While I am treating Latin writing, let me 
say that I deplore the omission of advanced prose 
composition from the list of examinations; I regard 
the omission as a sad retrogression and in the direction 
of a general ‘let-down’ in standard. 

For the reading of the fourth year, poetry is recom- 
mended, as it should be. Necessarily in this year 
the composition-model argument does not hold as 
against dividing the reading among several authors; 
so there is, perhaps, less reason to insist upon unity. 
But what is the reason for desiring to break away from 
Vergil, a poet exalted, almost apotheosized, by the 
poetic taste of the ages, and to turn to “‘the lesser 
tribes without the law’’? Of all the Latin poets, Vergil 
has, perhaps, exerted the greatest influence upon 
occidental poetry. That means that his appeal has 
been the greatest to the greatest literary minds of all 
succeeding periods. Surely Vergil wrote poetry ina 
sufficient number of different literary forms to furnish 
all the variety desired by the most radical seeker 
after change for the sake of change. And it is proposed 
to adulterate this noble poetry with Ovid, to substitute 
for a poet of perfect purity of style and content, whose 
poetry contains scarcely a line objectionable even to 
Victorian taste, a versifier many of whose poems cannot 
be read, in Schools, unexpurgated! Some of them, 
indeed, can not be read at all in Schools. 

For Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil as the subject-matter 
of all preparatory study there is another and a cogent 
argument. These authors are become a literary tra- 
dition throughout Western civilization. Their works 
furnish a body of common literary knowledge, and a 
ground of common intellectual intercourse. They 
furnish a common stock of cultural allusion, of well 
known fact, of quotations which are a_ treasured 
possession of educated humanity to-day, and have 
been such through the centuries. The Commission's 
Report vitally weakens this common intellectual bond 
that unites cultivated mankind. O tempora! O 
mores! I see the Rubicon, the bridge over the Rhine, 
the tragedy of Dido, Pius Aeneas, the aged cripple 
carried from the flames of Troy, the fatal loveliness of 
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Helen, the treason of Catiline vanishing from the 
common mental capital of men, as fading phantoms 
inacloud. Ubinam gentium sumus? Facilis descensus 
Averno! 

The Commission of 1916, appointed to consider 
the same general problems that were dealt with by the 
present Commission, reported “That no word list be 
recommended to the Schools’. This was wise action. 
Why the volte-face? Whence has arisen the need for 
such a word-list now? The problem itself has not 
changed; and I therefore strongly suspect that the 
present recommendation for a word-list is merely a 
phase of the personal equation. By such a list the Com- 
mission takes away with one hand the freedom which it 
offers with the other. If a list there must be, why is 
the great work of Professor Lodge to be superseded? 
That work is a repository of the most perfect diction 
of the most illustrious authors that Rome has pro- 
duced. These are the authors of the Golden Age 
of Roman literature, the only writers from whose 
works a really worth-while list can be compiled. 

By whom is the proposed word-list to be selected? 
By a Commission. Yet no Commission could possibly 
compile a list which would carry universal pedagogic 
authority. Commissions, by the law of human life, 
are ephemeral. No two commissions could conceivably 
arrive at the same conclusions in the selection of words. 
I will go further, and will say this: if a given com- 
mission should consist of x members, and if y of these 
members should resign and be replaced, the resulting 
commission of x members would not recommend the 
same list as the original commission of x members. A 
word-list depends for its content and its validity solely 
upon the personal opinions of the members of the com- 
mission by whom it was selected, that is, upon a 
personal equation. Its pedagogic value is, therefore, 
zero. 

Again, from what authors shall this word-list be 
compiled? Necessarily from those fragmentarily 
represented in the books of selections alluded to in the 
footnotes of the Report. O fortunate editors of these 
collections! Would that I too had upon the market 
such a Second Year Latin Book or Third Year Latin 
Book! But shall the words of the list be chosen only 
from the portions of the Latin authors’ works that are 
included in the happy books of selections? Then we 
have at once a closed and a definitive prescription, 
But what if somebody brings out a better book of 
selections after the list is compiled? Or shall the word- 
list be representative of all the works of the authors 
tolerated—and they are legion? Then, if, as is claimed, 
there is real liberty of choice, the list will attain the 
dimensions of a fair-sized abridged dictionary. 

Lastly, such a word-list is certain to be misused. I 
venture to assert that hundreds of teachers will insist, 
however vainly, on their classes learning the list ver- 
batim. 

But it is time that some constructive suggestions be 
made, though it seems, unhappily, too late to make 
them. In the humble judgment of the writer, the ideal 
feport would have contained the following recom- 
mendations: 


(1) That prescribed readings be withdrawn, so far as 
concerns definite portions of the authors to be read. 

(2) That Schools be advised to confine their reading 
almost exclusively to Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, the 
great masters of classic style and diction.—Even as it is, 
I cannot help believing that most of the really able 
teachers will do this, in recognition of the supreme 
excellence of these authors: and most teachers of in- 
ferior equipment will also observe this restriction, for 
other authors are to them ‘unknowe’. 

(3) That the examinations be set on the Compre- 
hensive Plan by question committees selected as at 
present, and having full liberty of choice. 

(4) That candidates take their chances with the 
examination papers thus framed, in full confidence 
that, if they have been trained adequately in the three 
great classics of the Golden Age of Latinity, they will 
have no real difficulty. 

I am aware that my doctrine is not popular, and that 
it will be denominated ultra-conservative. The study 
of Latin is flourishing under present conditions. The 
number of those electing it is increasing from year to 
year. Why tamper with a healthy growing tree? 
Training in the triple classics has produced all the great 
Latin scholars of the past and of to-day, including the 
members of the Commission. The results of so radical 
an experiment as is suggested are problematical. 


CENTRAL HiGu SCHOOL, r 
PHILADELPHIA B. W. MItcHELL 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AGAIN 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.119-120 I had some- 
thing to say on the subject of vocational education and 
vocational guidance. In School and Society 23.209— 
210 (February 13, 1926) there was reprinted an edi- 
torial from The Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio, part of 
which is well worth quoting here: 

We are sorry to see the official head of the state 
department of education quoted as saying that if he 
could have his way he would make all defenders of 
classical education learn to do something useful— 
sorry, because there is no more fundamental need in 
the educational organization of Ohio, or any other 
state, than that of avoiding a narrow and mentally 
dwarfing conception as to what is useful, either in a 
system of education as a whole, or in the individual 
education of a boy or girl who is to become a member 
of modern society and a citizen in the modern state. 

There is a place, of course, for the distinctly ‘‘vo- 
cational"’ school. There could be no more fatal blunder, 
however, even from the standpoint of the best interests 
of the ‘‘vocations’’ themselves, than to reorganize 
‘‘vocationalism” into the entire public school system, 
This would be harmful enough in any case, and all 
the more so if the reorganization were to be made 
under the domination of a narrow idea as to what is 
really useful, and in a spirit of contempt for the class of 
studies that are usually described as ‘‘cultural’’. 

The next two paragraphs are even more valuable. 
They come into closer contact, too, with my remarks, 
referred to above. 

We are tempted to think, sometimes, that no other 
class of people are so inclined to hold a low view of the 
worthiness of manual labor occupations as are the ex- 
tremists among our modern “vocational” educators; 
for they come very near to the assumption that 
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“culture” has no appropriate place in the education 
and life of persons so occupied. An education that 
does not lay the foundations for an appreciation of 
the best that exists in the realm of literature, art, 
music, the drama and so on, by the children of the 
laboring man as well as the children of wealth, is 
unsound in its foundations and sure to cripple the 
nation in its progress, materially, as well as intellectu- 
= and spiritually. 

he nation is getting educational advice in these 
days, which, if followed, would lead to a degree of 
stratification of society, by occupation and accidents 
of birth, such as would largely put an end to the ease 
with which children even in the most straitened circum- 
stances have risen, through personal merit, to the very 
highest places of responsibility and opportunity. 
The child who is picked, when he is too young to 
know enough to protest, and educated only for a 
predetermined ‘‘vocation”’, at the sacrifice of virtually 
every subject that does not seem to have any direct 
relation to that vocation, is miserably robbed of a 
very valuable part of his inheritance in this “land of 
unbounded opportunity.”’ 

CHARLES KNAPP 





A POSSIBLE CLASSICAL SOURCE 
OF 
POE’S POEM, THE RAVEN 


It is my purpose in this paper to suggest that we may 
find a possible source of Poe’s poem, The Raven, in 
the Anacreontea, Number 33', which begins with the 
words Megovrverias rod’ Spa iw. I begin by giving asa 
substitute for the Greek original a rather close version 
of it. ‘The meter of my translation is not that ofthe 
Greek original. 

‘Once about the midnight hours, 

When the Bear already yielded 

To the hunting of Bootes, 

And the various tribes of mortals 

Lay by weariness o’erpowered, 

Eros came and stood beside my 

Door and loudly struck the fast’nings. 

“‘Who", said I, “‘my door is smiting, 

Scattering my dreams asunder?” 

And then Eros, ‘‘Open’’, said he, 

Tis a child: be not affrighted. 

Wet, without a ray of moonlight, 

Through the night have I been roaming” 

Pity seized me when I heard this 

Straightway then I lit a candle, 

Opened,—and it was an infant 

I beheld. He had a long bow. 

Wings he had, too, and a quiver. 

So I set him by the fire, 

And, his hands in my hand holding, 

I did warm them. From his ringlets 

Then I wrung the streaming water. 

And when now the chill had left him, 

“Come”, he said, ‘‘let’s make a trial 

Of my bow; I wonder whether 

Aught has harmed the wetted bowstring”’ 

Then he drew the string and shot me 

Through the heart— like sting of gadfly. 

Up he leaped with peals of laughter: 

“Friend”, he said, ‘‘congratulate me 

Yes, my ‘bow I've found uninjured 

But thy heart will ever ache thee” 

In comparing The Raven with the Greek, we shall 
see that each poem presents a story of hospitality ill 





1] have used the edition of the Anacreontea by Rose (Teubner, 
Leipzig. 1876). For Poe, I use The Complete Works of Edgar 
Allen , edited by James A. Harrison (New York, T. Y. Crowell 
and Company, 1902). See 7.94. 


repaid, with a love-motif as a background. Besides, 
there is a close resemblance, in a number of details, of 
The Raven to the Greek poem, as follows: (1) the open- 
ing phrase (stanza 1, line 1); (2) the bleak weather 
(2.1; 17.2); (3) the sudden knocking (1.3); (4) the in- 
terrupted dreams (1.3; 2. 3 ff.); (§) a strange being 
enters (7.2); (6) the heartache (compare ‘‘take thy 
beak from out my heart”’). 

There can be no doubt that Poe knew this particular 
Anacreonteum, in the translation of it by Thomas 
Moore’, of whose poetry he had a high opinion. In- 
deed, he nicknained him’ ‘‘Anacreon Moore”. There is, 
possibly, in The Raven (2.2) a verbal reminiscence 
of Moore's translation, in the phrase ‘“‘dying ember”’, 
Mere acquaintance through a translation would not, 
of course, account for the coincidence of the opening 
words, which, in Moore's version, are 

"Twas noon of night, and round the pole 

The sullen Bear was seen to roll. 

But, since Poe knew both Latin and Greek (Com- 

plete Works 1.40), he may have been led by the trans- 


lation to study the original. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY, 


New OrLeans, Louisiana ERNEST RIEDEL 





REVIEW 
Largois Mé\yn. The Fragments of the Lyrical Poems 
of Sappho. Edited by Edgar Lobel. New York: 

Oxford University Press, American Branch (1925). 

Pp. Ixxviii + 80. 

Mr. Edgar Lobel's book, The Fragments of the 
Lyrical Poems of Sappho, prepared while he was holder 
of a Research Studentship in Queen's College, Oxford, 
is equally divided between (a) the Introduction and 
(b) the Text With Latin Commentary (confined to 
textual matters). In an Addendum it contains also, 
through the courtesy of the Berlin Museum and the 
Egyptian Exploration Society, previously unpublished 
material supplementary to fragments £ 2, € 3, é 5', 
and the fresh? and convincing conflation (page 78) 
of the fragments of 8 2 may serve, for the purpose of 
this review, to illustrate the value of the book in this 
In papyrology Mr. Lobel is an acknowledged 
expert. His independent scholarly investigation, how- 
ever, is not confined to this one of the many problems 
involved in the attempt to establish a nearer approach 
to certainty in our knowledge of Lesbian Aeolic. This 
increased certainty in accepting or rejecting a given 
reading in the texts of Sappho or Alcaeus may even 


respect. 


‘The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore (New York, D. Appleton 
and Company, 185 See page 82). 

*Poe, Complete forks, etc., 10.60. 
<'Mr. Lobel groups into ive books, labelled @ 3 7 be the 
,0ems that, in his judgment, are to be ascribed definitely to Sappho. 

he Concordance (Ixxvii-lxxvili) gives a conspectus of the arra 
ment of the fragments in Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci*, and in Mr. 
Lobel's book. It would have been helpful if the arrangement of 
the fragments made by Mr. J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca 1.180- 
307 (Loeb Classical Library, 1922. See Tue CLassicat WEEKLY 
16.185-—186) had been noted in this Concordance. Mr. Edmonds’s 
book includes text, translation, and a commentary, not confined 
to textual matters. C. K.>. 

*This appeared too late to be utilized by Professor D. M. Robin- 
son in his Greek text and prose translation of Sappho (192§), 
which should be made accessible in a separate and less expensive 
form than the large volume in which it is now embedded (The 
Songs of Sappho, etc., by M. M. Miller and D. M. Robinson: see 
Tue CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19. 45. 48-50). 
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encourage other editors, to make conjectures, here and 
there, but Mr. Lobel's own attitude, over and above 
the strictures which he imposes upon the ‘‘normal” 
Aeolic of Sappho (as distinguished from the‘‘abnormal” 
and from the Aeolic of Alcaeus), is very conservative. 
The scholar’s task, as he conceives it, is to establish 
what Sappho actually wrote, not to guess at the lost 
context. 
The contents of the Introduction are as follows: 
§1. The scope of the inquiry. The manuscripts of 
the book texts of Sappho and Alcaeus <ix-xiii>; § 2. 
Some external characteristics of the textual tradition 
of the two Lesbian poets <xiii-xxv>; § 3. The dis- 
tinction between the ‘normal’ and the ‘abnormal’ 
s of Sappho, with a note on a contrast between 
ppho and Alcaeus <xxv-xxvii>; § 4. The digamma 
<xXxviii-xxxvii>; § 5. The form of the dative plural 
<xxxvii—xl >; §6. The augment <xl—xliii>; § 7. Position 


- before mute and liquid <xliii-xlv>; § 8. Doubled 


consonants and their simplification. Single consonants 
and their duplification <xlvi-lix>; § 9. Epic correption 
<lix-Ix>; § 10. Elision and some other metrical expe- 
dients <Ix—Ixvi>; § 11. Terminal hiatus <lxvi-lxx>, 
Appendix on the paragogic », supplementary to §§ 
5, 10, 11 <Ixx-Ixxii>; § 12. Conclusions <Ixxiv 
Ixxvi>, Concordance <)xxvii-—lxxviii>. 

Mr. Lobel advances with confidence various propo- 
sitions, based upon reasoned inferences from the 
evidence, which, if accepted, reduce within narrower 
limits the range of ‘‘normal’’ Sapphic forms. All 
these textual inhibitions—for example, the severe 
limitation of the activities of a too officious digamma 
may not find immediate or complete acceptance, but 
they at least blaze the way to a more secure editing of 
Aeolic Greek. 

Mr. Lobel's main theses may be briefly summarized 
as follows. 

§ 1. Of the two sources available for the text of 
Sappho and Alcaeus the ‘‘book texts"’ (papyrus and 
vellum) should take precedence of the quotations 
preserved in ancient authors, grammarians, metricians, 
etc. ‘For the book texts we require guidance in 
supplementing the lacunae"’ (x). “For the quotations 
we need guidance in emendation”’ (x). 

§ 2. Note the Table (xx) for transmission of the 
improper diphthongs in final syllables. The con- 
clusion is (xix): 

We may be pretty certain that if our earliest manu- 
scripts were of the first century B. C. instead of the 
first century A. D., « would be found adscript after 
-9-,-w-,-a -, all alike 
Mr. Lobel so edits in his text. 

§ 3. This section will probably cause surprise to some 
Greek scholars who do not lay claim to expert knowl- 
edge of Aeolic Greek. But, even if, to avoid the 
semblance of a petilio principii in terminology, we 
substitute x and y for ‘‘normal” and ‘‘abnormal”, Mr. 
Lobel's terms, we must welcome and deal with any 
such cleavage within the dialectic usage as may be 
brought to our attention by a keener investigator. 
To identify this irreducibie minimum of “normal” 
Sapphic usage, Mr. Lobel, by reason of the exiguous 
amount of continuous text, calls in the evidence of 
further differences between the Aeolic of Sappho and 
that of Alcaeus. 


§ 4. The careful sifting of the evidence for the written 
or the inferred digamma, as derived from the fragments 
of Sappho, Alcaeus, (and Balbilla), leads to certain 
rubrics of usage which may or may not finally establish 
themselves. 

I. Initial digamma. 

(a) The evidence, though scanty, shows, Mr. Lobel 
claims (xxviii), 
that in Sappho and Alcaeus the pronoun of the 3rd 
person and the corresponding adjective begin with a 
letter, which, whatever its precise nature and how- 
ever it was written, performed the two prime metrical 
functions of preventing hiatus and of making position. 
Mr. Lobel actually writes the initial digamma four 
times only: twice on page 2, 4 3 (Edmonds 36), line 3 
F1% @ipor (a conjecture!), and line 6 ¢lrowls 
foie, page 60, Incerti Libri 48 (Edmonds 79) rdv 
pov waida, and Incerti Libri 49 (Edmonds 26) ¢alveral 
FO Kijvos. 

(b) In words beginning with fp, although Mr. 
Lobel does not deny the possibility that Sapphoand 
Alcaeus wrote sp (see other editors, passim), he 
discards it. 

(c) Elsewhere Mr. Lobel eliminates initial digamma 
altogether, claiming that in every instance where it 
has been inserted by editors (compare the two in- 
stances in the oft-cited [alleged] duet between Alcaeus 
and Sappho, Bergk 28 [Lobel, page 55, Edmonds, 
pages 266, 398], it ‘requires rather than lends support” 
(xxxi). In the famous Ode, ‘On a Par With Gods’ 
(pages 16-17: see Edmonds 2), in line 9, Mr. Lobel is 
forced, for the sake of consistency, to resort to an 
intrusive obelisk (f&aye, instead of ¢éaye), remarking 
(17): ‘‘Nihil invenio, sed vix credendum est hoc uno 
loco remansisse digamma"! This sounds reasonable, 
but, before accepting a flat ultimatum, scholars may 
demand a further review of the evidence, even where 
the digamma may be metrically otiose, as in féewepe 
(see H. W. Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, Sappho, Frag. 
XXXVI, page 34 |[London, Macmillan and Company, 
1900], and, in general, J. M. Edmonds, Cambridge 
Review, January 28, 1926). 

II. Internal Digamma. ‘‘If initial ¢ failed to main- 
tain itself, it may be supposed that internal ¢ failed 
still earlier. .."’ (xxxii). One must read Mr. Lobel's 
argument in full to do it justice. He concludes thus 
(XxXXvii): 

The metrical evidence for the disappearance of inter- 
vocalic ¢ depends on a few clearly marked instances... . 
The usage of Sappho reveals itself in this respect as 
both more conservative and more uniform than that of 
Alcaeus 

Mr. Lobel, it may be added, nowhere writes the internal 
digamma in his edition. 

§ 5. Mr. Lobel declares (xxxvii) that ‘‘...no para- 
gogic v, with a single exception, is ever used by Sappho 
to make position...". Sappho and Alcaeus ‘‘reject 
the -ow, -a«s form of the dative plural, except in the 
case of the article” (xl). 

§ 6. (a) Syllabic augment. ‘‘In the book texts of 
Sappho”’, says Mr. Lobel (xli), “there is not a single 
instance of the absence of the syllabic augment...” 
(b) Temporal augment. In £ 2 (i. e. the ‘Hector and 
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Andromache’ Ode: Edmonds 66) there are two omis- 
sions of the temporal augment. But this is a ‘‘recal- 
citrant’’, an ‘“‘abnormal’’ ode! Mr. Lobel concludes 
thus (xliii): ‘‘. ..we must be on our guard against the 
light-hearted introduction of unaugmented forms..." 

§ 7. Position before mute and liquid. Diagnosing 
the quantity of the vowel itself, not merely the syllable, 
Mr. Lobel concludes (xlv) that 
both the Lesbian poets avoided putting a vowel short 
by nature but standing immediately before a combi- 
nation of mute and liquid in any place in the verse 
where the metre did not require or at least admit a 
long syllable. On no point shall we find the evidence 
more unequivocal. 

He notes one exception, in 4 5, line 19, owdow:. In his 
note (page 5) he writes only this: “drow: <sic> 
suspect”’. 

§ 8. Mr. Lobel's detailed discussion of the phenomena 
considered in § 8 puts future editors under bond. He 
sums up as follows (lix): 

It emerges with tolerable clearness that in <Sap- 
pho’s> normal poems the employment of metrically 
alternative forms arising out of the freedom to sim- 
plify double consonants is extremely rare The 
reduplication of original single consonants is yet 
rarer....The general presumption, properly inter- 
preted, is that if a word is used in one metrical form it is 
not used in another. 

§ § 9-10. Lesbian poetry renounced epic correption, 
for the most part, but enjoyed wide freedom in elision, 
synizesis, crasis, etc. The value of Mr. Lobel's cumu- 
lative proof for the elision of -« bears fruit, for ex- 
ample, in line 5 of a4 2. His emendation there to r1é yz’ 
§ ude (i. e. w’ = wo), is praised by Mr. Edmonds as 
almost a “‘palmary"’ emendation. Yet, it may be 
noted, Professor H. W. Smyth, as long ago as 1900, 
in his reading 76 wo war (II., page 25), had already 
securely felt his way to the po. 

§ 11. Terminal hiatus. The division of a word be- 
tween the third and the fourth lines of the ‘Sapphic’ 
stanza (a practice imitated by Horace, Carm. 1.2. 
19-20, uxorius amnis, though not, so far as we know, 
employed by Alcaeus), is not infrequent in Sappho's 
fragments. Consequently, as Mr. Lobel points out, 
hiatus between these lines is absolutely inadmissible, 
and short open vowels and certain diphthongs are 
elided at the end of line three precisely as at any other 
place in the verse. He also points out (Ixvi) that 

A word is never divided between first and second or 
second and third lines, and hiatus is permitted between 
them, but it is permitted only on condition that the 
open final syllable is long 

§ 12. Among Mr. Lobel's ‘“‘Conclusions”, inferred 
from the preceding investigations, the distinction 
drawn between the Greek of Sappho and that of Al- 
caeus is especially striking (Ixxv—Ixxvi). 

in so far as a language used as a vehicle for literary 
expression can be non-literary, Sappho's language is 
non-literary and represents as nearly as the nature of 
the case admits the contemporary speech of her country 
and her class. Her simplicity is the greater art, it is not 
the more consummate artifice 

In short, we may regard the Aecolic of Sappho's 
normal usage...as the minimum of what may be 


found in the Aeolic of Alcaeus on the one hand and 
of the abnormal poems which pass under Sappho's 


name on the other. They can be measured by it, 
they cannot measure it. 

It may not be hypercritical to remark that the 
settling of this ‘‘normalcy”’ will seem to be the chief 
difficulty for more exoteric devotees of Sappho. 

PART II: THE TEXT 


The incidental citations made above must serve 
to suggest the value of this new and searching study of 
Sappho’s Greek. The propositions already advanced 
are applied in editing the text. Arbitrary conjecture is 
excluded from the editor’s method, but cautious 
emendation is not absent. If some of his inferences 
seem open to challenge, future scholarship must make 
further revision. When we consider the amount of new 
material and its fragmentary condition, there is no 
need for surprise if new problems arise while some old 
problems are settled. 

The growth and the changes in Sappho’s text during 
the last quarter of a century may be estimated, with 
some precision, by comparing Professor H. W. Smyth's 
edition of the Greek Melic Poets (1900) and Mr. 
Lobel’s Sappho (1925). Between these dates we 
have the imposing yield of the papyri with the contri- 
butions of their distinguished editors, English and 
German; J. M. Edmonds’s book, Lyra Graeca, giving 
the text of Sappho, and a translation (see Note 1, 
above), with due regard to the work of Hiller-Crusius 
(1913); and, lastly, in 1925, barely antedating Mr. 
Lobel's edition, Professor D. M. Robinson's revised 
text and prose translation (see Note 2, above). 

In the Hymn to Aphrodite (Lobel 14; Edmonds 1), 
if anywhere, one might expect a reasonably settled 
text, nor are we disappointed. Of some 16 diver- 
gencies between the texts of Edmonds and Lobel, 
the latter coincides in 10 major instances with Smyth's 
earlier decisions, while in 3 other instances Edmonds 
coincides with Smyth. In lines 9-11 Smyth and 
Lobel edit uniform plural forms, while Edmonds gives 
four duals. Robinson diverges in regard to the fourth 
case, editing Slyveyre only as dual. This is a priort 
acceptable, if sufficient evidence can be adduced (see 
Smyth, ad loc.), 

The next ode, which also has been long under sur- 
veillance, exhibits more debatable matter, subjected to 
various emendations, including three possible digam- 
mas (see above). It may again be noted that Smyth 
(line 1) anticipated Lobel's prohibition of the epic 
form tuper. Lobel, in addition to two other diver- 
gencies, edits Spnuy (compare also his «éAnuma in the 
previous poem) in accordance with his monograph on 
duplication of liquids. 

These two poems do not exhibit, in Mr. Lobel's 
text,. many radical variants, and the Aeolic is, in 
general, familiar. A comparative table, however, of all 
the divergencies in the rest of the fragments (old and 
new) would doubtless exhibit a more formidable 
penumbra of uncertainty. 

Mr. Lobel's proposed differentiation of the ‘‘normal” 
and “abnormal” will, perhaps (next, at least, to his 
onslaught upon the digamma), cause the most op- 
position. After standing on tip-toe all these years to 
reach the unplucked apple it is worse than tantalizing 
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to be told (xxvii) that this fragment (Edmonds 150) 
js abnormal. And, when we welcome Hector and 
Andromache to Troy (Edmonds 66), it takes some 
of the joy out of the ride to have suspicion thrown upon 
the “normalcy” of this union of epic and Aeolic. 

In the group of 23 fragments labelled Incerti Libri 
there are two which would be given up with reluctance. 
No. 114 (Edmonds), which pictures the Cretan maidens 
dancing upon the grass with dainty feet, is handed 
down by Mr. Lobel (page 73) ‘‘sine nomine auctoris”’, 
but has always seemed to many peculiarly‘Sapphic’. 
Of No. 111 (Edmonds) Mr. Lobel remarks (page 72): 
“Equidem ne Aeolicum quidem esse arbitror”. This 
somewhat intimate fragment has always fascinated 
translators of all degrees of insouciance. Whether we 
edit the last line, éyd 52 ubva <ot> xabeddw, with or 
without Lunak’s conjectural and somewhat naughty 
negative, the exclusion of the fragment from the canon 
might bring aid and comfort to the doughty defenders 
of Sappho’s Puritanic aloofness. 

In this connection the quotations on the title-page 
from Strabo and Tatian may be noted. The editor, 
naturally, in this critical edition is concerned pri- 
marily neither with the virtues of Sappho’s style and 
subject-matter nor with any ethical errata, but his 
citation of the amiable geographer’s enthusiastic 
praise of the charm of Sappho’s poetry indicates that he 
carries with him an underlying appreciation of her 
beauty as he struggles with the difficult mechanical 
problems of the text, while the ungallant citation from 
the unsympathetic Christian — yévacer wopmxdy 
épwrouavés—may be intended as a sly thrust, directed, 
in passing, against anachronistic painters and per- 
fumers of lilies and violets. 

To the Errata (opposite page 80) some additions 
should be made. On page xxiv, third paragraph, line 6, 
the mutilated ‘‘opted"’, for ‘adopted’, indicates that the 
whole previous line had been ‘dropped’ by the printer. 
The very first line under the caption Errata reads: 
“I take this opportunity of correcting a few faults 
escaped’’. Something may have been ‘dropped’ here too 
by the printer. But in several passages in the Intro- 
duction, the English style, if this book had been written 
by a provincial American, might be criticized as not 
sufficiently meticulous. 

This book is an indispensable addition to the working 
library of an investigator of Sappho, and marks with 
new buoys hitherto uncharted reefs and shoals along 
the tortuous Aeolic channel. 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


Francis G. ALLINSON 


HORACE, CARMINA 2.6.9-14, AGAIN! 

As a part of a memorable trip in the spring of 1925 
to Horace’s country, including Venosa, and Mounts 
Volture and Gargano, I spent a week-end at Taranto. 
Notwithstanding the change in the vegetation since 
ancient times, it is easy to see why Horace was so 
charmed with the spot. The city is superbly located 
between the two harbors; the vistas are delightful, 
whether across the Mar Piccolo to the stern but olive- 
clad heights of the mainland, or on the side of the Mare 





IThis note was inspired by Professor Knapp's article, Horace, 
Carmina 2.6.0-14, in Tue CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.01-93. 


Grande to the Coradi Islands and the mountains of 
Calabria beyond the Gulf of Taranto. 

I have found especial interest, therefore, in Mr. 
Gissing’s account of his search for the river Galaesus 
and Professor Knapp’s comment upon it. In the 
latest volume (1926) of the voluminous and exceedingly 
useful Guida d'Italia, of the Italian Touring Club, 
Italia Meridionale, 1.690, I find the following: 

“Tl MAR PICCOLO, come si é detto, é a forma di 8, 
cioé é formato da due seni divisi dalla Punta Penna che 
vi forma un canale largo 500 m .Nel primo 
seno, cioé in quello prossimo alla citta, si versa nel 
lato N il Galese o Galeso, fiumicello lungo c. 900 m.; 
nel secundo, due piccoli corsi perenni, il Cervaro ed il 
Rasca. II loro tributo, insieme a quello di conside- 
revoli sorgenti subacquee rende meno salsa, specie 
negli strati superiori, l‘acqua del Mar Piccolo e crea le 
condizioni piu favorevoli alla molluschicoltura’”’. 

It would seem from this passage that the Horatian 
name is winning over its rival. The insignificance of all 
the rivers flowing into the Mar Piccolo is shown by 
their failure to appear on the map in the Italian Guide. 
They do appear on the large scale map (1:250,000) of 
Italy published by the Touring Club, Fogho 43, but 
even there they are unnamed. 


SMITH COLLEGE F. WARREN WRIGHT 





THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
AWARD OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Scholarship Examinations of The New York 
Classical Club were held on Friday afternoon, January 
14, at the College of the City of New York. There 
were 33 competitors, 18 girls and 15 boys,representing 
12 of the High Schools in New York City which offer 
the four-year course in Latin and the three-year course 
in Greek. 

The Latin Scholarship is to be divided equally be- 
tween Elizabeth Fry and Judith Cohen, of the Hunter 
College High School, New York City: each had a 
mark of 86%. 

The Greek Scholarship was awarded to Jeanette 
Krotinger, of the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 
whose mark was 87%. 

Honorable mention was granted in Latin to Bertha 
Gray, of the Hunter College High School, in Greek to 
Israel Metz, of the Eastern District High School, 
Brooklyn. Their marks were 82% and 84%. To 
each of them has been awarded, also, the Classical 
Medal of the Club. 

This makes the 26th award of the Latin Scholarship, 
the 21st of the Greek. The scholarships are worth 
$150 each. 

The examination was prepared and the papers 
were rated by a committee of the Club, The Com- 
mittee on Award of Scholarships. The Committee was 
assisted in the reading of the papers by ProfessorJane 
Gray Carter, of Hunter College, Miss S. Grace Royce, 
of Wadleigh High School, Mr. George M. Falion, of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Miss Beatrice Ste- 
yanek, of Eastern District High School, Mr. Jacob 
Mann, of Jamaica High School. Assistance ee 
ing was rendered by Miss Susan E. Van Wert, of 
Hunter College High School. 

The Committee on Award of Scholarships is consti- 
tuted as follows: Miss S. H. Bogart, Morris High 
School; Dr. Arthur A. Bryant, De Witt Clinton High 
School; Dr. E. C. Chickering, —— High School; 
Mr. Edward Coyle, Morris High School; Professor E. 
Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College; Dr. Margaret Y. 
Henry, Franklin K. Lane High School; Miss Elizabeth 


*There follows, for a page and a half of fine type, a description 
of the oyster culture in the Mar Piccolo, temperature and tidal 
conditions, methods of cultivation and marketing, diseases affect- 
ing the industry, and the Biological-Marine Laboratory established 
for their study. 
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Nammack, Wadleigh High School; Dr. G. Payn 
Quackenbos, Townsend Harris Hall High School; Pro- 
fessor Carroll N. Brown, The College of the City of 
New York, Chairman. 

CARROLL N. BROWN 





THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 188th regular meeting of The Classical Club 
of Philadelphia was held on Friday, December 3, with 
forty-two members present. Three new members were 
elected. The paper of the evening was read by Mr. 
Merle M. Odgers, of the Univeristy of Pennsylvania, 
on Caelius Rufus, ‘‘a gentleman who knew Catiline 
rather well, Cicero very well, and Lesb‘a too well’. 
The life of Caelius was traced in considerable detail, 
and an interesting estimate of his character, moral, 
social, and political, was presented. 

The 189th regular meeting was held on Friday, 

anuary 14. 1927. Thirty-seven members were present. 
fessor George Depue Hadzsits, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, read a paper on The Religion of Numa. 
From all available sources of information he sought to 
construct an account of the origin and the development 
of the Roman religion of those early days, to sketch 
the raison d'éte and the character of the many divini- 
ties, and to explain the significance of the festivals 

held in their honor. 

B. W. MItTcHe.L, Secretary 





CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS! 


IV 


American Historical Review—January, Roman Histo- 
riography before Caesar, Tenney Frank [‘‘the early 
statesmen-annalists of Rome, when recording what 
was available for the historical period of the Republic, 
employed documents and personal observations with 
the same meticulous care that they used when pre- 
siding as praetors in the courts or when as senators 
arguing cases of international relations..."’ As 
historians they ‘‘had the limitations of their qualities 
and of their occupations. But on the other hand 
there is no evidence that they knowingly garbled 
facts”]; Review, favorable, by J. S. Reeves, of 
Alberico Gentili, De Legationibus Libri Tres, with a 
translation by Gordon J. Laing; Review, by Paul 
Shorey, of Georges Clemenceau, Demosthenes [ ‘‘This 
passionate sketch belongs to the literature of action 
and influence rather than to that of history and 
scholarship]; Review, by Jacob Hammer, of 
Friedrich Cauer, Rémische Geschichte | ‘‘readable 
and up-to-date’, but the author’s ‘‘sense of pro- 
portion. ..may be questioned”’}. 

Cambridge Historical Journal—Volume 2, No. 1, 
Fear of the Orient in the Roman Empire, M. P. 
Charlesworth. 

Contemporary Review—October, Cyrus the Great, 
Brigadier General Sir Percy Sykes. 

Fortnightly Review—December, Latin and Celt, Hon. 
R. Erskine of Marr. 

Nineteenth Century—December, Faust and Helen of 
Troy, G. M. Sargeaunt. 

IBy a blunder of my own, which I Goon regret, though, I am 
gs to say, I discovered it myself, I failed, in Tue CLassicaL 
EBEKLY 20.26 to credit items 1, 2, 4, 5, and 7 under the caption 


Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals to Mr. Spaeth 


, who 
very kindly sent to me this material. > ae 


Quarterly Review—October, Homer and the Troad, 
Sir William Ramsay [a lengthy discussion of three 
books by Walter Leaf: Troy: A Study in Homeric 
Geography, Homer and History, and Strabo on the 
Troad]. 

Saturday Review of Literature—December 25, Review, 
favorable, by Charles Knapp, of M. Rostovtzeff, The 
Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire; 
Review, favorable, anonymous, of H. J. Rose, 
Primitive Culture in Greece |‘‘All told the book is 
pleasant and instructive reading”). 

Sewanee Review, The—October—-December, The Amphi- 
truo of Plautus, Moliére’s Amphitryon, and the 
Amphitryon of Dryden, A. L. Bondurant [the 
author, comparing the three plays, sets forth their 
points of resemblance, and their points of difference, 
and discusses the form, the development of the 
plot, the actors, and the incidents]. 

Yale Review—January, Review, critical but generally 
favorable, by Allan C. Johnson, of M. Rostovtzeff, 
The Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire. 


Brown UNIVERSITY J. W. Spaetu, Jr. 





A LATIN PLAY IN LATIN, 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


On Monday evening, March 7, The Latin Players of 
Hamilton College, directed by Professor Cleveland K, 
Chase, Head of the Department of Latin in the College, 
will produce, IN LATIN, the Aulularia of Plautus. 

The play will be given under the auspices of The 
New York Classical Club, in the Chapel of Hunter 
College, Park Avenue and 68th Street, New York 
City, at 8.30. 

Tickets, at $1.50, $1.00, 75 cents, 
be obtained from Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., 
Washington Square College, 32 Waverley Place, New 
York City. Remittance should accompany order for 
tickets. of a stamped and addressed 


envelope will contribute accuracy in 


and 50 cents, can 


The enclosure 
to speed and 
filling orders. 

For some account of this performance of 
and so famous in itself, and famous, 


a play 
highly amusing 
too, as having deeply influenced Moliere’s L 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.35. 

Lovers of the Classics ought to turn out in great 
force Latin Ilayers of Hamilton 
College, on March 7. 


"Avare see 


to welcome The 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
ATLANTIC STATES 


Twenty-first Annual Meeting 


The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Atlantic States will be held on 
May 6-7, at The George Wash- 
am C. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


Association of the 
Friday and Saturday, 
ington University, Washington, 





